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of all the great public utilities, the banks, the railways,
the insurance companies. They were not, indeed, a dosed
class, in the sense that the older aristocracies were a closed
class. But they were a closed class in the important sense
that achievement of membership within its ranks de-
pended upon the acceptance of the presumptions upon
which, as a class, it was founded. They have set by their
needs and habits all the standards, of manners, of con-
duct, of social intercourse in our society; and their needs
and habits have, in their turn, arisen out of our system
of ownership and the relations of production to which
they have given rise. Their life is, so far as its mores are
concerned, largely without, meaning, save in the terms
of those relations of production. Now the equilibrium
they represent, the foundation upon which our whole
political superstructure rests, is threatened because those
relations of production are breaking down.
They are breaking down, as I have argued, because
they can no longer exploit adequately the forces of pro-
duction in our civilization ; and the governing class is
unable, therefore, to satisfy the masses who, having
nothing but their labour-power to sell, are dependent
upon them. These masses, since the industrial revolu-
tion, have, broadly speaking, passed through three phases
of organization. In the first, as the factory-system began
to develop its modern amplitude, they built trade unions
to protect themselves from undue exploitation in the
industrial field. But they found, inevitably, that the
conditions of life in the industrial field were determined
by the rules laid down by the State-power for its regula-
tion. They, therefore, in their second phase, began slowly
to assume a political outlook. They fought for the fran-
chise; having won it, they sought to use their votes to
persuade parties by legislation to improve the terms upon
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